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Abstract 


Teleoperation is traditionally done via joystick or keyboard from a dedicated 
control station. Gestures provide a rich intuitive communication interface 
for controlling real devices. Gesture recognition has been mostly based on 
specialised gesture pick up devices like datagloves or magnetic position sens- 
ing Polhemus. With the advent of better image capturing and processing 
systems these special gesture capturing devices can be replaced with non- 
intrusive image processing systems. This work is an attempt to integrate 
computer vision to the control of real devices. We develop two different 
gesture libraries in symbolic and pointing modes, and use them to control a 
manipulator (symbolic), control a mobile robot (symbolic) and a manipula- 
tor (static pointing gestures). 

We observe that one of the strengths of symbolic gestures is that the same 
gesture set can be used both for a mobile robot and a manipulator. By com- 
bining spatial directives for incremental motion with symbolic instructions 
for controlling velocity, gestures can provide highly accurate control. 
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Chapter 1 


Gestures as a Human 
Computer Interaction system 


Recent advances in sensors and signal processing has enabled the technolo- 
gies of voice, gesture and face recognition [16]. These will gradually enable a 
new model m human computer interaction (HCI). The keyboard and mouse 
may slowly give way to more human friendly interfaces. 

Here we focus on gestures as a mechanism for communication. Unlike 
the 2-D mouse, gestures operate in a 3-D world and constitute a much richer 
communication interface. In addition to symbolic gestures such as ‘bye bye’ 
or ‘come here’, gestures can also be used to point and give spatial directives, 
a role with immense potential in robotics and other 3-D motion control. In 
this work, we develop a gesture operated system to control tele-operated 
robotic systems. Virtual Reality and tele-presence systems operate on a 
similar framework, but the major difference lies in their definition of the work 
environments. The VR environment is synthetic, machine generated while 
the tele-presence system is a model of an existing environment. This model 
is normally a video image of the operating area or can be sensory feedback 
of various parameters (like force feedback) in the operating environment. 

1.0.1 Tele-operation 

Tele meaning far, joins with operation to denote operation from far. Tele- 
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operation is widely used in robotic applications such as nuclear or space 
(hazardous), surgery (lack of access), or even for ease of use (control station). 

Typically, tele-operation systems use dedicated communication channels 
to link up the control station to the work environment. Gestures are intu- 
itive, widely used e.g. aircraft parking, EOT crane control, ship yards. They 
are mostly applicable for free motion and not compliant tasks. Gestures can 
be captured by dedicated hardware or by vision-based systems. 

Earlier gesture operated systems have emphasised on special gesture cap- 
turing devices like DataGlove (Figure: l.l) 1 , Polhemus 2 3-D position digi- 
tising products (Figure 1.2) etc. to calculate the finger orientation and hand 
position accurately. This method is quite cumbersome as calibration is to 
be carried out for each individual 3 . A good review of glove based input has 
been given m [23]. Image processing and computer vision gives an alter- 
nate approach in describing these gestures, which is less encumbering and 
non-intrusive. Use of passive sensors like sonic and infrared pulses can be 
intrusive in sensitive environments [4]. Special devices have another disad- 
vantage in tele-operation environments. The remote user, transmitting the 
signals, may not have access to a DataGlove and its signal interpretation 
hardware If he/she is at a remote location, here vision holds an advantage. 
Since, images of the bare hand or inert glove can be easily captured and 
transmitted by increasingly available video conferencing systems. 

Visual interpretation of gestures though non-intrusive suffers from var- 

1 shown m the figure are two different types of DataGloves. The first one called a Digital 
Data Entry Glove measured finger flexure, hand-orientation and wrist-position, and had 
tactile sensors at the fingertips Each of the sensors could be repositioned on the device for 
data entry needs The orientation of the hand was tracked by a video camera The second 
one is a DataGlove by VPL research, is a Lycra glove with optical fibers running up each 
finger The intensity of the light at the end of each finger increases The fiber monitors the 
bend of the first two joints of the finger, and the computer determines the relative flexure 
of each finger according to the intensity of the light generated by the optical fiber The 
point angles of each finger joint must be calibrated for each individual user m order to get 
accurate measures Excerpts from http://ils.unc edu/altemative/dataglove.html 

2 It’s a company working m the developing equipments for measuring the 3-D position 
m a given region using electro-magnetic techniques 
3 from http./ /lls.unc.edu/altemative/dataglove.html 
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A VPL Data Glove 


Figure 1.1: DataGlove: The first glove called a Digital Data Entry Glove. 
The second glove is a DataGlove, developed by VPL research. These are 
devices used for simple gesture recognition and general tracking of hand ori- 
entation. It is not able to process complex gestures or fine manipulation, and 
is not able to track quick motions, (figures and information from http:// 
ils.unc.edu/ alternative/ dataglove.html) 



Figure 1.2: Star Track: Motion Capture Server - Rack mounted electron- 
ics for computing position and orientation up to 32 receivers and up to 2 
TRACK*BELTs. TRACK*BELT is a wide belt containing electronics up 
to 16 receivers. Capture Space Area is 25’ x 25’. All information and figures 
from http : / /www . polhemus . com/. 
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ious inaccuracies. The inaccuracies can be noise in capturing the image or 
can be noise in identification of the gesture. The noise in image capturing is 
device dependent and can be improved upon by using better cameras, but 
the second kind of noise is a major bottleneck in all vision based systems. 
Most gesture operate systems work on heuristics or principles of human be- 
haviour, which fail drastically with the presence of surrounding objects or 
relative movement between them. Many a times a controlled environment is 
created using special coloured backgrounds, clothing or gloves for the ease 
of understanding of gestures. Special conditions have been used by various 
authors like use of gloves, dark clothing and dark background [10, 11, 12]. 
Some have reported a reduction in accuracy of recognition of gestures by 
not using gloves. However, these accessories are cheap and can give re- 
sults with significantly improved accuracy. Transmission and understanding 
of images are getting more and more feasible with current computational 
power. These vision based systems are interactive, hence can be used to 
control online devices. 

1.1 Gesture and Interpretation 

1.1.1 Definition 

Gestures can be defined as - “expressive movement of a part of the body 
especially hand or head”. We will focus only on hand gestures in this work. 
Head gestures are quite subtle and involve tracking the eyes, lips, eyebrows, 
cheeks etc. when accompanied by hand movements, they are fairly complex 
to analyse. In any event motion directives are almost always arm/hand 
gestures. The gestures depend on intention and mode of communication. 
Figure 1.3 outlines the production and interpretation of gestures. 
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Figure 1.3: Production and Interpretation of Gestures: Gestures are the 
outcome of the intention of the operator. A proper understanding of the 
gestures depends on the translation of the generated gestures by the per- 
ceiver in the context in which it is generated. 


Context Dependency 

For gestures to be understood, it is essential that there should be a degree 
of similarity between the context in which a gesture is generated and the 
context in which it is perceived. This is mostly achieved in normal commu- 
nication where the gesture maker (speaker) and the gesture perceiver share 
the same physical space and often the same sense of task or purpose. In our 
application of tele-operation, the physical space is very different for the ges- 
ture maker and gesture perceiver and therefore, the range of ideas that can 
be expressed is limited. One such important example can be ‘pointing at 5 
and ‘pointing in’. Normally, pointing is always carried out within certain 
contextual frameworks. But, unless the context is not properly specified the 
pointing normally means the object to which the gesture operator is point- 
ing at. Again, pointing can also refer to the direction to which the gesture 
operator is pointing in. The difference in such gesture interpretation is de- 
scribed m section 1.4 3 in greater details. Note that a gestural mode requires 
prior context definition, e.g. ‘Look up there 5 before physically pointing with 
the arm or face. When we use pointing in this work, it is assumed that this 
contextual framework has already been established. 

Generation and Perception of Gestures 

Generation of gesture is context dependent. Any arbitrary hand movement 
cannot be described as a gesture. Any such movement of the hand is called 
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noise in gesture understanding Elimination of such noise from effective 
gestures has always been challenging. Perception of various gestures demand 
a a better understanding of visual gestures. Hence there is a need to classify 
the gestures Figure 1 4 gives a broad classification of gestures with reference 
to the intention of the gostme. The other classification can be based on 
physical motions of the hands or can depend on the different levels of human 
anatomy This classification is shown in figure 1.5. 


Hand/Arm Movement 



Gesture Unintentional Movement 



Manipulative Communicative 



Figure 1.4: Classification of Hand and Arm , Movements: In this work, the 
main focus has been on manipulative gestures Actually in a sense some 
degree of manipulation is also achieved with pointing and symbolic gestures 
in case of an anthropomorphic robot. Symbols like Rotate CW, Rotate CCW 
are a few commands which can be used to rotate the wrist joints of the 
manipulator ~ extension of taxonomy described in [16]. 


1.2 Building models for Gestures 

The taxonomy of gestures as shown m figure 1.4 and 1.5 has led to different 
authors modelling gestures in various ways. A brief summary of their work is 
presented in table 1.1 The models can be either static or dynamic depending 
on the kind of gestures that aie to be studied. 
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Figure 1.5. Classification of Gestures based on utilisation of levels of human 
anatomy A gesture may involve only (.he hand (“Thumbs Up”), arm (“Bye- 
Bye”) or the whole body (“bow”) Temporal distinctions, figure (b) relate 
to whether a gesture has a st.iong temporal component (dynamic) or little 
or no temporal variation (static). 

Static Vs Dynamic Gestures: Gestures constitute a preparation phase, 
a stroke phase and a retraction phase [16, 25]. A gesture is said to be 
static if the stroke phase involves little or no motion. The static gestures 
are easy to incorporate, require lesser amount of processing and hence can 
easily be incorporated on relatively slower communication setups in a off- 
site tele-operation. Most gestures aie dynamic in nature. Even in case of 
static gestures, the preparation and the retraction phases are dynamic in 
nature An inherent assumption in study of static gesture is that no stroke 
or retract ion phase occurs during capturing the gestures 

1.3 Gesture Recognition 

The gestme recognition algorithm is directly dependent on type of model 
used for parameter extraction. Some popular strategies in gesture recog- 
nition are bast'd on the study of human body (parts) kinematics [18, 19] 
by comparing with a given CAD model, tracking of human model based on 
2-D point sots derived from image sequences [26] or dynamic time warp- 
ing using correlation based view models [5] or using Hidden Markov Mod- 
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Image 


3D Model 


2D 

Model 


Figure 1 6 Visual Gestme Recognition * The image input is compared with 
the gesture model which can be a CAD model (2-D or 3-D) or an image. This 
comparision gives the gestures parameters as the output. The recognition 
of the image model is carried out on the basis of a gesture grammar and the 
context information. 

els [2, 20, 21, 22, 25] 

CAD models Vs. Image models. Gestures are represented by comparing 
the image with the patameteis of a given model These models are either 
image based or CAD-based The visual gesture recognition paradigm is 
shown in figure 1 6 CAD based models for gesture recognition have been 
used to recognise fine details of hand configuration [18, 19]. Similarly, P- 
finder [26] uses a 2-D contour shape of a human being to learn how to the 
track the human in real time. In this work, we compute the parameters from 
the gestures without comparing the input gesture every time with a model. 
The final gesture is recognised by comparing the computed parameters with 
set parameter values computed from experiments conducted earlier. 
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who 

temporal 

intent 

body 

Brand, Oliver, 

Pent, land [2] 

dynamic 

Communicative 

Symbol 

Whole Body 

Wilson, Bobick 
[25] 

dynamic 

Modalizing Ges- 
ture & Pointing 

Mouse, Magnetic 
spatial tracker, 
Whole Body 


dynamic 

Act 

Gross Motion 

uEKSBHH 


Manipulative 

Fine Motion 

Wilson, Bobick 
[24] 

dynamic 

Manipulative 

Fine Motion 

Mnkcrjec, Dash 
[12] 

dynamic 

Manipulative 

Hand Gestures 

Darcll, Pcntland 

[5] 

dynamic 

Communicative 

Symbolic 

Whole Body 

Hunter, Schlon- 
zig, Jam [G] 

dynamic 

Communicative 

Symbolic 

Arm Gestures 

Kalkaie, Hunter 
et. al [7] 

static 

Manipulative 

Symbolic 

Arm & F mger 
Gesture 

Mishia, Singh et. 
al. [10, 11] 

static, 

dynamic 

Pointing, 

Symbolic 

(Manipulative) 

Arm Gestures 

Stainer, Pent- 

land [21, 22] 

dynamic 

Communicative 

Symbolic 

Finger Gestures 

Pook, Ballard 

[17] 

static 

Pointing 

Ann Gesture 


Table 1.1: Experiments in gestures - Classified 
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1.4 Gesticulation to Manipulation 

A broad taxonomy of gestures are described in figure 1.4. Our focus is to 
control real devices using gestures. Hence, the major emphasis on manipu- 
lative gestures. The manipulative gestures are primarily classified as: 

• master-slave 

• symbolic 

• pointing 

— Pointing Along a direction 
— Pointing At an Object 

1.4.1 Master-Slave 

As the name suggests, here the device which is to be controlled is used as a 
slave to the operators gestures i.e. it exactly follows the master’s movements. 
The inherent demerit in these systems is that the master and slave must 
have similar configuration. A human arm can control some joints of an 
anthropomorphic robotic arm [10], but the same system cannot be used for 
a non- anthropomorphic system like a mobile or flying robot. Even while 
controlling an articulated arm, the robot’s link parameter’s may not be 
proportionate to a person’s arm, resulting in kinematic mismatch such as 
singularities, and undesired end effector orientation. 

1.4.2 Symbolic Gestures 

Symbolic gestures such as “Come here” are commonly used in human com- 
munication These gestures are intuitive and have a strong cultural compo- 
nent, e.g. “he is nuts” gesture pointing at the ear. Hence these are stable, 
easy to use and a more humanlike means of communication. Most sym- 
bolic gestures are dynamic in nature. But, they have static variations which 
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are easy to recognise and a interpretation can be carried out at low com- 
putational cost. Gestures have both spatial as well as temporal attributes 
attached them. Our analysis is focused on the spatial aspect and temporal 
variation is not the focus of our analysis. 

1.4.3 Pointing Gestures 

Pointing gestures are commonly used in human interaction. Normal acts 
involve some amount of basic pointing action mostly as an emphasis. Point- 
ing is not just limited to hand motions even eye balls and head movements 
are used as pointing devices. Pointing is a directional directive and without 
a context has a limited application. For example, teacher pointing towards 
a blackboard need not essentially mean a particular location on the black- 
board. It can be just to bring attention to the blackboard as a whole. But, 
such actions are accompanied with speech which gives a focus to the point- 
ing action. In dealing purely with gestures, gestures can be translated as 
point-at or point-along: 

Pointing At an Object 

Pointing at is a common phenomenon. But, this involves the objects location 
with reference to the gesture operator as well as the observer’s position. For 
example, a command “move to a particular object” requires the knowledge of 
the objects exact position with reference to the robot. In such circumstances, 
one solution can be to search a complete map of the work area. But, such 
information loses its importance as soon as new objects are introduced to 
the system. The other feasible solution is to maintain a measure of the 
robot’s relative position with respect to the operator. But, the final question 
that remains is how to recognise the object. If the object shape etc. are 
known then object can be recognised using template matching. Any general 
pointing gesture precludes the use of a template. Hence, the nearest obstacle 
in the direction of the motion of the robot in the pointing direction can be 
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assumed as the pointed at object. 

Pointing in a Direction 

Here the observer is supposed to consider the direction of the pointing as 
generated by the gesture as the direction of pointing. It is similar to pointing 
to an object in the horizon. In fact in most computer games use a similar 
pointing strategy in utilisation of the pointing devices. Virtual Reality and 
Tele-operation systems insist on such pointing so as to give the operator the 
feel of the work environment. And the input given to the operator is exactly 
what is observed by the robotic device inside the work environment. One 
major advantage of this system is its ease in implementation, yet in a work 
space where both the gesture operator and the observer are present this 
kind of a strategy is quite confusing as the gesturer can see the operator’s 
movement. In this work, we also follow the same convention. 

1.5 Off-site Tele-operation 

Most tele-operated systems are normally controlled from a control room 
which is near the robot’s operation and thus the robot can be controlled 
from the control room through teach pendants and joysticks. These devices 
encumber the operator and sufficient operator training is required to effective 
utilisation of these equipments. Off-site tele-operation precludes use of such 
devices and replaces them with gestures. The gesture commands can be 
sent as unprocessed images by by a high bandwidth (e.g. ISDN) line. The 
processing of the image can be carried out in the control station of the robot 
and images of gestures generated in a remote site can be translated as gesture 
commands in the local cell. The images of the position of the robot can be 
sent to the remote site as a feedback to the operator. Thus, availability of 
a two way ISDN communication system can enable an operator controlling 
a real device in a remote location. A figure outlining this paradigm is given 
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m figure 1.7. 



REMOTE UNIT LOCAL CELL 

Figure 1.7: Gesture video conferencing based teleoperation setup 
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Chapter 2 


Gesture Recognition 8z 
Applications 


In this chapter we develop the models for the symbolic and pointing modes 
of real device control and show the outcomes of the experiments conducted 
on various robots, both mobile and manipulators. 

2.1 Setup 

The image processing equipment used is shown in figure 2.1. 

The most common steps used in all image related experiments conducted 
in this work include: 

• Image Grabbing: This includes capturing the digital image using the 
digital CCD camera After the image is grabbed it is stored in a buffer 
for further processing to be carried out. 

• Bmarisation: This is used to distinguish foreground from background 
and in our experiment the background was kept dark. Hence, the in- 
tensity of the background was below certain threshold value. In bina- 
rising, the pixels having intensities greater than that of the threshold 
value are assigned the maximum intensity while those having lesser 
intensity than the threshold value are assigned the minimum pixel 
intensity. 



2.1. Setup 
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Figure 2.1: Image Processing Equipment: The image processing equipment 
consists of - Camera: Watec colour camera, with auto iris, auto focus lens, 
Image Processing System: A Matrox Xmage-LC card with ability to process 
grey scale images, and PC: A Intel-486 DX2, 66 MHz machine 
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• Blob Analysis: Blobs are group of pixels connected to each other. In a 
binary image there are two kinds of connectivity which are mostly used 
called the 8-connectivity or 4-connectivity shown in figure 2.2. Once 
the images are separated into blobs the shape properties of blobs like 
the center of gravity, the bounding box, moment of inertia can be 
found out. 




4-Connected 8 -Connected 

Sorrounding Region 
Central Pixel 

Figure 2 2: Blob connectivity: If the there exists a pixel of same intensity as 
the original pixel considered then the connected pixel is assumed to be in 
the same blob as the central pixel. 

Gestures can be distinguished either by their position in space or from 
the shape of the hand (palm). These variation in space and shape can 
simultaneously occur in the images. The objective of the vision based gesture 
recognition is to follow the temporal variations in the shape / position of 
the hand. In th following sections we distinguish two types of gestures - 
symbolic and pointing. 
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2.2 Symbolic Gestures 

Our work on gestures is motivated by the desire to control real devices such 
as manipulators or mobile robots. In the symbolic mode, a minimal gesture 
set may consist of the seven gestures: Move Left, Move Right, Move Forward, 
Go Back, Go Up, Go Down and Stop. Since this set of gestures is so limited 
we implement our system by independently dealing with both position and 
shape aspects of gestures. The gestures used in this work are static gestures 
i.e. the temporal variability is less important. We have initially created 
a set of gestures which depend only on the gross motions of the arm, we 
call it Position Dependent Gestures and we build another set of gestures 
which depend only on the orientation of the palm, we call it Shape Dependent 
Gestures. 

Position Dependent Gestures 

The seven elements of our gesture set are shown in figure 2.3 considering 
only position of the palm in the image region. One of the processed images 
of Go Up gesture is shown in figure 2.5. 

Shape Dependent Gestures 

Similarly, the gesture set shown in figure 2.4 are distinguished only on the 
basis of the orientation of the hand. 

2.2.1 Gesture Interpretation 
Position Dependent Gestures 

The operator wears a black coat and stands in front of a black background. 
In case of position based recognition he wears white gloves which appears 
as two white blobs in the bmarised image. The image space is broken into 
a 3 x 3 array. Depending on the position of the center of gravity of the 
hand blobs the gesture is interpreted. In this version also to distinguish the 
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Figure 2.3: Symbolic Gestures - Hand Position Dependent: Top Row: Move 
Left, Move Right, Second Row: Move Forward and Go Back, Third Row: 
Go Up and Go Down, Bottom Row: Stop. Visual processing distinguishes 
the gestures based on the 3x3 regions as shown. The operator wears dark 
clothes and light-coloured gloves have been used to minimize effects of varied 
lighting. 
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Figure 2.4: Symbolic gesture set - shape based : Top Row: Move Left, Move 
Right, Second Row: Move Forward and Go Back, Third Row: Go Up and 
Go Down, Bottom Row: Stop. The operator uses a dark clothing and stands 
in front of a dark background, and this helps in capturing the operators palm 
orientation. These gestures are based on the shape of the palm only. Visual 
interpretation templates for these gestures are shown in figure 2.6. 
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(a) (b) 


Figure 2.5: Processed Images: Move Up gesture is considered from both (a) 
Position Dependent Gestures (b) Shape Dependent Gestures after process- 
ing. (a) Center of Gravity of both hands are in the upper blocks of the 3x3 
grid, (b) The black patch in the hand blob is the location of the Center of 
Gravity. The position of this is towards the bottom left quarter of the hand 
blob enclosing box. The compactness factors of the hand and head blobs 
are 2.907 and 1.577 respectively. 


forward gesture from the go back gesture a black patch is put on the back 
of the gloves. If the area of one blob becomes 60% of the other, then it can 
be assumed that the camera is looking at the back of the hand. 


Shape Dependent Gestures 

In the second set of gestures the user does not wear gloves, but continues to 
wear the black coat and stands in front of a black background for the sake 
of binarising and blob analysis of the image. Processed image of on of the 
gestures is shown in 2.5. The details of the recognition steps are explained in 
figure 2.6, where the orientation of the hand is determined from the Center 
of Gravity and compactness factor. The compactness factor is a measure of 
closeness to a circle for a given shape defined by: 


Compactness Factor = 


Perimeter 2 

47rArea 


This factor is smallest for a circular shape i.e. 1.0 and greater than 1.0 for 
any other shape. Hence this becomes one of primary criteria of distinguish- 
ing the hand from the head as only area is not sufficient in deciding this. 
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As the camera comes close enough to the operator the hand comes closer to 
the camera than the face, hence differential scaling occurs in the two blob 
sizes. 

2.3 Pointing Gestures 

The pointing gestures are based on the user’s hand orientation in 3-D cap- 
tured by a single camera which sees the user from the front. Here, the 
operator stands in front of a black background and wears light coloured 
clothes (to distinguish the user from the background). Since the camera is 
viewing the user from only one particular angle and the need is to estimate 
the 3-D orientation of the hand, true length of the hand is needed as an in- 
put. But, in an off-site tele-operation the availability of any such measuring 
equipment is highly unlikely. So, in this case we have required the user to 
execute an initial pose with the hand; the user stands in front of the camera 
with his hands stretched outwards as shown in the top image of figure 2.8. 
The processing on the image comprises histogram-equalisation, binarisation 
followed by erosion and dilation. The final image has the user as a single 
blob. The top point of this blob is the head location, the vertical projection 
gives the position of the shoulder. The extreme left point of the blob gives 
the hand tip location. But the vertical projection as a measure of shoulder 
position is not complete, as a loose shirt can give a wider shoulder width. 
To do away with such problems the hand length is measured from the initial 
position by finding the distance from the head blob to the hand tip. The 
actual shoulder length is obtained as a ratio to the distance of the hand tip 
to head top point distance. An average measure of limbs of a human being 
to the height of a man has been shown in figure 2.7. Once the shoulder 
position is known, the subsequent images are used to calculate the hand 
tip position. Prom the true length of the hand (in the image coordinate 
frame) and the projected length of the hand the depth information can be 
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Top 
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Left 
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Center of Gravity 


Figure 2.6: Determination of Gestures from hand orientation : The gestures 
from top left Go Back, Come Forward, Go Up, Go right, Go down, Go left. 
The Go back and Come forward gestures have a smaller compactness factor 
(less than a set threshold), hence can be distinguished from the rest of the 
gestures. Between these two gestures the CG gives a distinctive measure of 
the hand orientation. The Move up, Go down, Go right, Go left have larger 
compactness factor (beyond a set threshold). The CGs are a good measure 
to distinguish right, down and left & up gestures. The CG positions of the 
go up and go left are conflicting which is resolved with the position of the 
top left point of the hand blobs. 
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estimated, thus the pointing direction can be found out 



Figure 2.7: Statistical measure of a man’s anatomy: All measures are carried 
out w.r.t the user’s height H. Figure taken in parts from [14] 
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Figure 2.8- Pointing: The first figure shows the initial state of the opera- 
tor for calibration. The second figure is any later figure where the actual 
pointing direction is estimated. 
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2.3.1 Sensitivity Analysis 

Images are planar, while motion is cylindrical, hence variations image space 
are higher in some parts of the motion space though the motions may be 
equal. In our case, we are estimating the direction of pointing from the image 
space. Hence, the inputs are the x and y coordinates. Hence, sensitivity is 
dependent on the variation of subtended solid angle Sip as shown in figure 2.9. 

From figure 2.9 using the rectangular to polar coordinate transforma- 
tions. 


x = ( j+dj Lcos<pcos6 

V = \J+d) L sirup 

where / is the distance from the screen to the lens and d is the distance 
of the operator to the camera lens and L is the actual hand length. 

The variations in the x and y coordinates w.r.t. the </> and 6 can be 
written as: 



where X ~ 
matrix denoted by: 


= [J] 5@ (2.2) 

5y} T , © = {8<p 58 } t and [J] is the Jacobian 


dx dx 
d<j) d6 
dy dy 
d(f) do 


|| = —L' sin cf> cos 6 

|| = — L' cos 4>sm6 

| = 

§2L — 0 

ae u 


(2.3) 


where L’ = f L/ (f+d) which is the true length of the arm in image coordinate 
frame. 

Taking the Jacobian inverse and computing the SG the output is: 
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Image 


Object Pinhole Camera 

d = Distance of the object from the Camera 
f = The pinhole camera depth 




Figure 2.9: Hand Orientation tn Work Space The shaded region P represents 
the hand tp position. S'tp = solid angle subtended in the particular direction. 
6 = Azimuth angle. </> = Elevation Angle. 
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L' cos <t> 

1 tan <f> 

U sm 9 cos <p V tan 9 cos 4> 

The deviation in the solid angle about the pointing direction is 6ip — 

sin (f>S(f>68 and thus the final equation can be written as: 

Ill’ll = WfidxSy + f 2 5y 2 \\ (2.5) 

where fa and fa are given by: 

p tan (j> 

•* 1 77 1 sin 9 cos (j> 

£ tan 2 4) 

L ^ tan 6 cos 4> 

As fi and fz have the cosines of the elevation angle in the denominator, 
slight variation in pixel values near </> = ± 7 r /2 region can give rise to a large 
deviation in the pointing direction. The same holds for the azimuth angle 
6 = 0. These are more clearly shown in figure 2.10. 

2.4 Results 

In this chapter we discuss some of the implementations and experiences with 
gesture-based control of real devices 

2.4.1 Development of Gesture Sets 

As mentioned in the previous chapter, two kinds of manipulative gestures 
have been developed. Symbolic & Pointing. The latter contains directional 
information as well as a simple symbolic directive. 

Gloves Vs. No Gloves 

In the development of symbolic gestures, the first set of gestures utilised 
the gross motion of the human arm. Depending on the positions of the 
two hand blobs at different positions of the screen the gesture could be 
recognised. These gestures involve lesser processing, hence are easier to 
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Figure 2.10: Variation m Solid Angle in a particular direction: \8x/L f \ = 
\Sy/L f \ = A = 1/400, alternatively, assuming a hand true length of 400 
pixels in the image co-ordinates. Values of the contours of d'lp are given in 
top right corner of the plot 
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detect, but these use an extra pair of gloves which limits the application. 
The second category of gestures are dependent purely on features of the 
hand. A distinction of the hand from the face is also made to make the 
system fairly robust. The use of the features of the hand to recognise the 
gesture make them independent to scale. 

Given the above argument, the normal opinion will favour the use of 
a no glove version of the gestures. But, determination of such a step is 
purely application oriented An off-site operation precludes use of any spe- 
cial equipment, yet use of special clothing can be justified as the operator 
has little control over the lighting unlike the laboratory setup. Again, if the 
control of the device is in a factory environment maximum contrast should 
be created between the background and the foreground. Then the glove 
version of the symbolic gestures are more stable than the no glove version. 

Pointing Gestures & Sensitivity 

Pointing gestures are captured using computer vision. These gestures par- 
ticularly are highly error prone. The sensitivity due to geometry of the work 
space is described m section 2.3.1. It was observed a shift of an approximate 
angle by 10 degrees by the user when the hand was pointing towards the 
camera made the system to recognise the shift by 6.1 degrees. But, same 
shift of input in the peripheral region led to an observed shift of 4.9 degrees. 
Though the output shows lesser error when the hand was pointing towards 
the camera the accuarcy of pointing is not very close to the actual shift. 
This error is because when the person points towards the camera locating 
the tip of the index finger is not easy as our algorithm detects the extreme 
left point of the man’s blob in the image as the pointer location which is 
actually the extreme right point of the fist of the right hand of the man. 
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2.4.2 Applications of gestures in controlling real devices 

Symbolic gestures were used to control a manipulator as well as a mobile 
robot. The gestures were assumed to be motion directives. No further 
context information was used in this work. 

Figure 2.11 shows the gloves based symbolic gesture based movement of 
the PUMA-560 manipulator. 

Figure 2.12 shows the same set of gestures used for movement of the 
mobile robot. 

Figure 2.13 the gestures without the gloves used for controlling the mo- 
bile robots. 

Figure 2 14 Pointing gestures tried on PUMA-560 

2.4.3 Virtual Applications 

As a matter of peripheral interest some of the same gestures has been used 
to to control graphic simulations shown in figure 2.15 carried out by [10, 11]. 
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Figure 2.11: PUMA-560 moving under glove based symbolic gestures: The 
PUMA-560 manipulator moving under the gesture commands from the user. 
Shown in this figure in the top row the Move Left command, middle row 
the Move Up commands and bottom row the Come Forward gestures. The 
complete gesture set shown in figure 2.3 
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Figure 2.12: Remotely Operated Mobile Platform (ROMP) moving under 
glove based symbolic gestures: The mobile robot ROMP moving under the 
gesture commands from the user. Shown in this figure in the top row the 
Move Left command, middle row the Move Up command and bottom row the 
Come Forward gesture. The complete gesture set is as shown in figure 2.3. 
Move Left is interpreted as Turn Left and Move Up command is interpreted 
as Tilt Up of the camera mounted on ROMP. In this figure, other commands 
not shown and interpreted differently are Move Right as Turn Right and 
Move Down as Tilt Down for the camera. 
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Figure 2.13: Mobile robot ROMP moving under symbolic gestures without 
using the gloves: The mobile robot ROMP moving under the gesture com- 
mands from the user. Shown in this figure in the top row the Move Left com- 
mand, middle row the Move Up commands and bottom row the Come For- 
ward gestures. The complete gesture set shown in figure 2.4. Move Left 
command is interpreted as Turn Left and Move Up command is interpreted 
as Tilt Up of the camera mounted on the ROMP. In this figure, other com- 
mands not shown and interpreted differently are Move Right as Turn Right 
and Move Down as Tilt Down for the camera. 
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Figure 2.14: PUMA-560 moving under pointing gestures: The PUMA-560 
manipulator moving under the pointing gestures from the user. Shown in 
the figure three pointing directions and effective motion of the PUMA-560. 
The motion of the manipulator wrist is with reference to its earlier position. 



Figure 2.15: Work done by used by Mishra_et_al:1995 using the some of the 
gestures similar to gestures used by us 
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Limitations &c Scope of 
further work 


The application of current work on gestures is limited in the following re- 
spects. The gesture models used are fixed models which are prone to lighting 
conditions. In this work we have partially been successful in eliminating such 
problems by using an auto focus &; auto iris lens. The presence of various 
objects in the background has to a great extent limited its application. The 
operator’s clothing has also created significant problems in gesture recogni- 
tion. Hence, we have relied on the use of dark clothing and dark background. 
The following are a few suggested modifications which can put the current 
work on a sounder footing. 

Background Elimination 

One of the common background elimination techniques for fixed backgrounds 
is to grab the background image before the operator enters and to subtract 
in absolute pixel values the background image from the subsequent images. 
Thus, the pixel values which are the same in both background and fore- 
ground get eliminated. But, this has its limitations in eliminating the light 
sources in the background which get occluded by the presence of an opera- 
tor. Again, the reflection patterns in the room change with the presence of 
an operator. An alternative solution to this problem can be to implement 
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the following idea: 

{ pixel curr — pixelb ac k if pixel curr > pixelb ac k 

0 if | pixel curr — pixelback | <Threshold 

pixel curT otherwise 

This could not be tried on our system as Matrox Imaging Library ( MIL 
Version 2), we used doesn’t support pixel- wise direct access of the image 
buffer. Addressing the image buffer through the Image Series Native mode 
Toolkit gives some flexibility in accessing the VRAM of the image card 
directly which has not been tried in this work. The alternatives used by 
different authors are to use equipments for colour processing [26], use of 
thermograph camera [15], tracking the person in varying background using 
crude 3-D kinematic models of human being [8]. 

Dynamic models for gesture recognition 

We have implemented the gestures based on fixed human models. Hence, 
dynamic gesture recognition is not feasible. Learning models handle such 
situations in a robust way as suggested by [26]. In fact, the Pfinder searches 
for the human being in the scene based on 2-D point sets on the human 
body and these points are trained statistically. The model is updated over 
the period of time. The equipment involves a colour processing system us- 
ing both blob and contour processing on a SG Indy machine. It tracks 
the person at 10Hz. A relatively simpler algorithm suggested by [8] rely 
on tracking parts of human being by subdividing the image of the human 
being into groups of proximity spaces and connecting them by a relation- 
ship based on the person’s height. The use of PRISM-3 system with stereo 
cameras enable the authors to estimate the spatio-temporal shift of each of 
the Proximity Spaces. These gestures are quite efficient for mobile robot 
control and the presence of the camera on the mobile robot adds a lot of 
significance to this work. But, unlike Pfinder [26] it has no method to learn 
the operator’s model. Other approaches suggested by some authors is to 
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implement parametric state space models based on Hidden Markov Mod- 
els [3, 20, 21, 22, 25]. Unlike, statistical template matching techniques those 
which rely on mean parameter and a deviation around the mean or employ 
correlation match techniques, here the image is considered as a state of pix- 
els Shift from one pixel set to another can be thought of as a transition of 
state and can be processed as a Markov Process. In these kind of models 
the state transition probabilities are tuned on the basis of the input (the 
image) and output (the gesture it represents) to the system. Once the sys- 
tem is trained, the recognition phase utilises these information to recognise 
the trained gestures. HMMs fall into the broader class of techniques called 
as Dynamic Time Warping. Another DTW model suggested by [5] utilises 
learning of qualitative views based on normalised correlation matching. A 
temporal order to these view models are added to conduct a fast search 
within these view models to recognise the gesture. The gesture here is a 
set of qualitative 2-D views. One of the above mentioned techniques can 
be employed to improve upon the current work in introducing dynamic ges- 
ture recognition. [21, 22] have used HMMs in recognising communicative 
sign languages. Their work can further be extended to implement on ma- 
nipulative gesture recognition. Dynamic pointing gestures using HMM and 
polhemus tracking devices has been reported by [25]. In the current work 
we have used static pointing gestures based on a single camera input. Hence 
scope is there to improve upon our model and introduce dynamic pointing 
gestures using HMMs and camera input data. 

3.1 Towards building up of a Semi- Autonomous 
System 

In this work, we have developed a simple gesture based teleoperation model 
and discussed about its application in off-site tele-operation. Gestures are 
used for free motion path planning and have little scope in compliant mo- 
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tions because of lack of force feedback. Hence, highly specialised tasks like 
compliant motions ( opening a valve etc. described in Chapter 1.) or colli- 
sion avoidance are to be transfered to a local controller on the robot which 
can take independent local level decisions. This impart a supervisory role 
to the operator and thus reduce the effects of human error in contro lling 
the robot. Figure 3.1 gives a broad overview of an intelligent system which 
can be tele-guided. Currently, collision avoidance systems have been incor- 
porated in various mobile and map builder robots. But, this field is still in 
its nascent stages of development. The scope for integration of such devices 
with better human computer interfaces (like speech and gestures) is still 
remaining as an open challenge in robotics. 

3.1.1 Obstacle Avoidance 

This is one of the fundamental requirements for a robot to operate safely 
in the work environment particularly if it has to run with lesser supervisory 
interventions by an operator which is quite common in a tele-operated sys- 
tem. The limited feedback the operator gets while controlling such systems 
are sometimes confusing even for a skilled operator. Obstacle avoidance 
consists of motion planning and collision avoidance. While motion planning 
is off-line path planning for computing a collision free path, collision avoid- 
ance deals with online modification of the planned motion of the robot [9]. 
When we talk about local level obstacle avoidance the thrust is towards the 
building of an collision avoidance system. An example of such a system is 
given in figure 3.2. 

While a lot of emphasis has been given on collision free path planning 
using sensor based systems, now there is a shift towards using vision as 
the means of obstacle detection. The following are a few reasons for the 
shift towards vision. Vision has no distance limitation with the use of wide 
angled lenses to telephoto lenses. Images are spatially dense and have high 
resolution. It’s totally a passive sensor unlike infrared and other such sensor 
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Figure 3 1: Future of tele-operation: In future, the tele-operation will shift 
towards a tele-guidance system. As shown in this figure, a high level set 
of control commands can be given by gesture and speech. These set of 
commands will have free space motion commands and guidelines to transfer 
control to the local system or take the control back to the high level controller 
(emergency stop). The local on-board control station will have basic collision 
avoidance modules, or task specific information for compliant motion tasks 
etc. The basic exception handler in the on-board system should have at 
least the level of intelligence to recognise an error condition and transfer the 
control to the operator. 
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Obstacle 


Figure 3.2: Obstacle avoidance by the local level control: The move forward 
command is given by the human operator. Because of the presence of the 
obstacle on the way, the robot will tend to move in the path shown. Of the 
two possible option of turning left or right, the robot will move along the 
least potential field around its vicinity. But, it may so happen that the robot 
may not able to find the goal and will get stuck in a local minima. Such 
situations should be handled by the human operator who has the knowledge 
of the workspace to guide it in the proper direction 
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which are intrusive to sensitive environments. Obstacle avoidance using 
optical flow has been reported by [1], where they use the optical flow field 
divergence suggested by [13] to detect obstacles. 

Optical Flow 

Two major cues of depth information are stereo vision and motion field 
analysis. When an object moves in 3-D space the projection of 3-D motion 
field on the retina of an observer represents a 2-D motion field. When a 
motion occurs, in an image the only appearable difference is the intensity 
variation AE(x,y) over the time period t. The optical flow is a vector field 
describing this intensity change which indicate motion from one feature to 
other. An example of optical flow is given in figure 3.3. 



Figure 3.3: Optical Flow: Needle diagram showing optical flow magnitude 
and direction from 1st state to 2nd state. Figure taken ffom[4] 


There are three ways in which optical flow is measured [4]. These are 
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• Gradient based Optical Flow 

• Velocity tuned filter optical flow 

• Correlation based optical flow 


We will discuss the correlation based optical flow as it is simpler and 
faster to compute with a linear time algorithm has been proposed by [4]. A 
brief description of correlation based algorithm has been shown in figure 3 4. 



IMAGE 1 



Figure 3.4: Correlation based optical flow: As the object moves in the scene 
there is a shift of pixels from current pixel positions to neighbourhood pixel 
positions. Assumption taken here is the intensity of the pixels of an object 
does not change during motion. It is again assumed that within a time step 
8t a pixel can move from the current position to another pixel exactly rj 
pixels away from its current pixel group position. Thus a possible locations 
for the pixel can be any of (2 p + 1) x ( 2p + 1) possible locations. A winner 
take all algorithm says that the pixel has moved to that direction where the 
total correlation match for that pixel is the maximum. Shown in the figure 
with r) = 2 and which means the pixel can be anywhere of the 25 possible 
locations in the following time step. 


Match strength : l In the figure 3.4 we have considered the motion of a 
dotations and few lines taken from[4] 
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single pixel. But, studying of single pixel motions in subsequent images can 
be confusing and may lead to erroneous results as image data has a lot of 
noise which cannot be eliminated in a single pixel level. The motion of pixel 
patch of v x v centered at [x,y] is studied in practice 3.5. Such a patch 
(image feature) can lie on any of (2rj + 1) * (2r? + 1) possible displacements. 
The correct motion patch of pixels is determined by simulating motion of the 
patch for each possible displacement and computing the correlation match 
for each displacement. If <p represents the matching function which returns 
a value proportional to the match of two given features, then the match 
strength M(x,y:u,w) for a point [x,y] and displacement (u,w) is calculated 
by taking the sum of the match values between each pixel in the displacement 
patch P y in the first image and corresponding pixel in the actual patch in 
the second image: 


\/u,w ■ M(x,y : u,w) = (i,j) - E 2 (i + u,g Pw)),(i,j)eP v ( 3.1) 



Figure 3.5: Multiple pixel match strength computation: In this figure the 
i/ = 3. 

A simple choice for (f> can be to use the absolute value function. The 
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winner takes all algorithm assumes that the motion has occurred in the 
direction for the feature where the match strength is the maximum This 
means for the choice given for <j> above the motion will be considered to have 
occured in the direction where M(x,y:u,v) is minimum 

Linear time optical flow algorithm: 2 We know the velocity is the rate of 
change of distance. In the scheme described above the search in the space 
is 0(r? 2 ). As time steps are linear if we consider a search in the time steps 
the order of the algorithm is linear time. Hence, if a search is carried out 
m the time space keeping spatial shift of pixel to a maximum of r) = 1 pixel 
over a time steps t=l,..,n, then this computation becomes linear time. As 
a maximum shift of 1 pixel will occur in one of l,2,..,n time steps sub-pixel 
motions 3.6 are computed for each time step. 

That means to compute the current pixel value optical flow vector upto 
n previous time step images are required. The match strength described 
above considers the match strength in the spatial domain comparing current 
image only with the previous image. But, in case of linear time optical 
flow measurement the match strength is to be computed on the basis of 
comparing the maximum of the correlation matches over the n time steps. 
So, for the spatial shift estimate of r/ for each time step (2 g + 1) * (2t? + 1) 
searches are to be conducted n times. Thus a total of n(2rj + 1) * (2 r] + 1) 
searches are conducted. Keeping r) = 1, this value comes down to 9 n. 

3.2 Conclusion 

In brief, we have started with studying human gestures, classified them into 
various gesture classes depending on the intent of their use, temporal vari- 
ations and levels of usage of human anatomy. We have looked into various 
kinds of gesture models used by various authors. An off-site gesture based 
tele-operation paradigm was developed and suitability of this paradigm in 
introduced by [4] 
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Image 1 Image 2 Image 3 

Figure 3.6: Sub-piexel motion:In the image 2 - the shift of the pixel is 1/2 
a pixel 
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tele-operation is discussed. 

In the second chapter, we have stressed on developing a position based as 
well as a shape based symbolic gesture set for real device control. These ges- 
ture were used to control a manipulator and a mobile robot. Static pointing 
gestures were captured using a single camera input. A theoretical estimate of 
sensitivity of such pointing gestures were discussed. These pointing gestures 
were later used to control a manipulator. 

In the concluding chapter, we have compared our work vis-a-vis work 
done by other authors and described the future teleoperation systems which 
will use high level human gesture based control and low level on-site decision 
making in terms of obstacle avoidance and compliant motion execution. 
The vision based, obstacle avoidance using optical flow was described in 
some details. Particularly, the correlation based optical flow estimation was 
discussed with greater details. In a nutshell, we have integrated work done 
by various authors and presented it in a condensed format in this work. 
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